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editorial 


1 NASRAPUR, WSCF GENERAL COM- 
MITTEE MEETING 


2 KOTTAYAM, THIRD WORLD CONFER- 


E SI HTS ENCE OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
GAINED IN INDIA 3 MADRAS, WSCF CONFERENCE 


Those of us who represented the Student YMCA and YWCA in India at the conferences 
last winter had one of the richest experiences of our lives. We were your representa- 
tives, and we want to tell you what we have learned. Through some of the articles in 
this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN we hope to do this. 

We met students from the new nations of Asia. They told us of the developments in 
their countries—the new nationalism, the resurgence of ancient cultures, the efforts to 
make available to all education, health, political participation, economic opportunity. 
They told us of the difficulty of relating the culture of the East and of the West and of 
their own inner conflicts as products of both. We heard Christians speak of the un- 
certainty of their positions as a minority in these countries where non-Christian re- 
ligions are being reaflirmed. 

The Asian people are looking toward the future. On students and professors rest 
great responsibilities for giving intellectual leadership in this time of world crisis. 
Christians know that they cannot offer panaceas or utopian answers. They are asking 
themselves fundamental questions as to how they can help eliminate poverty, how they 
can have order in their own lands, how they can build toward international peace. 
how they can witness to their faith in its fullness 

There is great need for understanding between the Asians and us. As Americans 
we need to know their needs, their aspirations, their criticisms of us, their ideas of 
how we can best be of help with our great wealth and power. They in turn need more 
accurate information about us than is given in the vast propaganda attacks of the 
Communists. The soundest thing we can do is to be what we profess to be and to try 
sincerely and simply to add our efforts to those of common men all over the world 
who want dignity, freedom. order. bread. 

As Christian students we too must struggle with the meaning of our faith for the 
great political and economic difficulties of our time and we must try to live according 
to these insights. And we must strengthen all the ties we have with Asians, giving even 
stronger support to the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

LEILA W. ANDERSON 


Executive, National Student YWCA 
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The conference meetings were held in the outdoor pandal 


Miany diverse factors contributed to our awareness of 
the Asian setting of the conference. We met in a 
humid climate under coconut palms or in the confer- 
ence pandal. a large thatched-roof open-air shelter. The 
large population statistics for India became vivid to us as 
we watched the large crowds that gathered for special oc- 
casions. such as the inauguration of the conference by His 
Highness. the Rajpramukh of Travancore and for enter- 
tainments by the various national delegations. 

We were acutely aware of the East-West conflict. Posters 
carrying messages against racialism and imperialism were 
placed in strategic places. Shouts of “Up, up, Communist 
Party! Down, down, Congress Rule” were raised by march- 
ing communists carrying red flags. As we talked with Kot- 
tayam citizens we learned the meaning of poverty, hunger 
and unemployment. We saw anew that our conference 
theme Christ the Answer was a bold statement in the face 
of world tensions. 

Another significant element in our environment was the 
Christian churches in Travancore. We worshipped with the 
Church of South India, which is a union of several churches 
of Protestant tradition. Contact with this expression of the 
ecumenical movement caused us to realize that denomina- 
tionalism is not inevitable. All of us have much to learn 
from the courage and vision of the Church of South India. 


Delegates visited surrounding parishes 

A major event of the Travancore Conference was visits 
made by the delegates, in groups of threes and fours, to 
local churches. Some of us left Saturday night traveling by 
bus or boat through the backwaters to reach the villages 
where careful preparations had been made. Every delegate 
became a part of the village community as he shared the 
message of the conference in church services and Sunday 
schools and with student groups. As we spoke. through in- 
terpreters. of the scope and meaning of our conference, 
we appresiated the rare opportunity to speak with these 
Indian fellow-Christians about the universal implications 
of the Gospel. Part of this unique experience was eating off 
a banana leaf with our fingers as we talked with the parish 
priest about America’s strange social customs. 


report on the third 


Three viewpoints on 


Implications for the Student YMCA and YWCA 


The delegates from the National Student Council of the 
YMCA and YWCA were constantly aware of the implica- 
tions of this conference for our Movement at home. We 
thought of our campus Associations as we listened to world- 
famous leaders such as Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, Martin 
Niemoller and D. T. Niles. 

In the discussion group on the Church's witness Dr. 
Niles outlined three aspects of becoming a Christian: evan- 
gelization, Christianization and proselytation. To be evan- 
gelized means to make a personal decision about Christ: to 
be Christianized is to adopt the Christian ideals and way 
of life: to be proselytized is to become involved in active 
church membership. All three phases of conversion are es- 
sential for full Christian discipleship. It is possible to begin 
with the spiritual growth of an individual at any one of the 
three phases and to progress to the others; therefore, many 
methods of approach to the task of reconciling man to God 
are valid. The YMCA and YWCA should define more clear- 
ly their contributions in the areas of evangelizing. Chris- 
tianizing and proselytizing. 

Here are some of the convictions which grew in the 
U.S. A. delegation during the closing days of the conter- 


ence: 


“Having been involved in the total process of an inter- 
organizational and ecumenical conference, we have discov- 
ered new depths of unity. The depth of our faith drew us 
together, not its least common denominator. We are con- 
vinced that the imperative for participation in the ecumen- 
ical movement is rooted in the fact that we are all recon- 
ciled to God through one Lord and Savior and that God is 
concerned for the whole community of life. In an ecumeni- 
cal setting we are forced to look at the 
whole of life and this conference was un- 
able to avoid the discussion of economic 


By MIRIAM WILLEY, 


University of Nebraska, 1952 
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December's World Conference which met in Kottayam, Travancore, India 


and political issues. The wholeness of the Church must be 
recovered if the Church is to minister to the whole of life. 

“In our search for answers throughout the conference we 
affirmed that the United States should play a responsible 
role in world affairs but must not expect to have all the 
answers to the world problems. Our national tendency to- 
ward absolutism is a grave danger to our effective leader- 
ship in the world. For us, responsible leadership involves 
responding to the will of God in seeking the welfare of all 
peoples. With the recognition that we fall short of this 
ideal, learning from other nations becomes imperative. 

“The delegates came to this Third World Conference in 
the faith that in Christ we could uncover the answer to 
all perplexing issues. However, we soon realized that Christ 
is the answer to God’s questions, questions far more fun- 
damental than those discussed in the ordinary intercourse 
of human society. God’s eternal questions to the human 
soul—*Where art thou?’ and ‘Who say ye that | am?’— 
find their answers in Christ. For “God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world unto Him.’ ” 


I was present in the Lausanne meeting of the 
World Christian Youth Commission when the 
first plans were made for the conference which 
met last December in Travancore. The idea then and since 
was that the conference should confront the world’s Chris- 
tian youth with the significance of the revolutionary awak- 
ening in the world today, and to afiirm the relevance of 
the dynamic of the Christian faith in the prevailing world 
situation where it is challenged by other faiths and their 
dynamics. I believe that “Travancore 1952” achieved this 
primary purpose. 


Delegates not representative of revolutionary youth 


It is doubtful whether many of the delegates were repre- 
sentative of “revolutionary youth.” One could see little 
evidence among them of awareness of the political world 
and its dynamic urges. Possibly the delegates represented 
the low political consciousness of the Christian minorities 
in the lands from which they came. Perhaps no attempt 
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was made to select and send youth from the frontiers of 
the Church and the world. Or conceivably the under-thirty 
generation of today, overwhelmed by the catastrophic 
trends of world events, are able to find sense only in piety 
and individual morality. Even in the commission discus- 


‘sions of world tensions and social questions the delegates 


(so I was told) failed to talk relevantly about problems 
of collective action. One might have wished for the presence 
of a few communists or fascists in the groups to challenge 
the Christians to the hard realities of present-day society. 
Perhaps future conferences should plan consciously to in- 
clude such pagans, even at the risk of a few conversions 
from Christianity to paganism. Certainly, there should be 
present a number of Christian young people who are 
strongly drawn to the dynamics of pagan faiths. secular or 
religious. 


Emphasis shifts from communism to community 


I was very much struck by the general concern for new 
and satisfying forms of community life in the present rev- 
olutionary social situation. As Dr. P. D. Devanandan has 
said in the Indian YMCA Journal, “community” was a key 
word at the Travancore Conference. The shift from politics 
to community may be interpreted, in one sense, as a shift 
from the immature to mature ways of dealing with the rev- 
olution of our times. Ultimately, it is the quality of the new 
forms of neighborhood societies and family life that will 
determine whether the political revolution itself will be- 
come a servant of social justice or an instrument of oppres- 
sion. A healthy community life will save individuals from 
rootlessness and will keep them from being an easy prey 
to inhuman collectivisms. 

The leadership of the commissions on Personal Freedom 
and Social Justice and on World Tensions 
was excellent and Pastor Neimoller’s 
presence in the conference was a great 


By M. M. THOMAS, a staff member of 
the Mar Thoma Church of South India: 
co-author of “The Christian and _ the 
World Struggle,” a Federation Grey Book. 


help. Not that I agree with his politics. But his point of 
view was quite new to many of the delegates and his im- 
pressions of Russia, his interpretation of the Russian mind 
and his stand on the East-West question were quite unlike 
the fare they were accustomed to getting in Christian cir- 
cles. Its very freshness had educational value. 


Confrontation by Communist youth 


The political indifference inside the conference was 
shaken by the expressions of the political dynamic outside 
it. The Communist youth of Travancore jabbed the con- 
ference and its delegates sharply awake. They were ex- 
tremely cordial as they entered into conversation with 
members of the conference and a few yards from the con- 
ference gate they opened a bookshop where they sold 
Marxist books cheaply. Some of the Communists had form- 
erly been convinced Christians and were practising mem- 
bers of the Church even while they accepted the dynamic 
of the Communist faith. Some said they joined t!e Party 
because of their Christian conscience. Poverty has been at 
home in India for ages. But now the poor know that poverty 
is not inevitable and they are tossing fatalism overboard. 

It remains to ask whether the Travancore Conference 
helped or hindered the progressive-minded Christian youth 
in Travancore. | believe that it did inspire the young people 
who are called upon to justify their Christian belief in a 
continuous encounter with the youth of the secularist and 
Communist left. And the contacts they have had with the 
delegates strengthened their faith. It was clear, however, 
that churches which received the conference made grave 
mistakes and some of the public events connected with the 
conference served only to give more ammunition to the 
Communists in their fight against the progressive Christian 
youth. Perhaps the presence in the opening meeting of the 
Rajpramukh was justified inasmuch as he is the constitu- 
tional head of the State. But that meeting turned out to be a 
eulogy of whatever remained of feudalism in the country 
and the main speakers went out of their way to break all 
ecumenical tradition to speak irrelevantly of India’s grati- 
tude to America and all that, and of repeated thanks to 
wealthy donors, without any word of acknowledgment of 
the many small contributions to the conference funds. The 
Communists certainly exploited this situation. 

I believe, nevertheless, that the conference achieved its 
main purpose of declaring Christ. Furthermore, it made 
clear to youth the relevance of the Christian dynamic for 
dignity and justice in all spheres of life. including the 
political. 


The titles of two recent and well-known books, 
written after trips taken by their authors, reflect 
my own travel experience. One of these volumes, 
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Political pressures on the conference delegates helped 


One World, was written by the late Wendell Willkie. The 
smallness of our present-day world, as compared with the 
vast expanse our forefathers knew, impresses one greatly as 
he travels to the other side of the globe. Willkie’s term “One 
World” is a fact of our time and one which should be 
understood by every citizen of our country. For if we do 
not recognize that we must live as one world, shortly we 
shall have no world. 

The second book, Strange Lands and Friendly People, is 
by Justice William O. Douglas. As one travels to the East 
for the first time one is amazed by the difference in culture 
and ways of life. It takes both patience and understanding 
to appreciate the form of civilization one finds in Asia. It 
is completely different from and much older than ours of 
the West. But no matter from what background the trav- 
eler comes, he cannot but appreciate the sincere friendship 
of the people of these Asian countries. The Indians have 
bitter and still fresh memories of the exploitation and op- 
pression they suffered under British rule. One understands 
why many of these people regard the United States with 
suspicion as they wonder what motives underlie the tech- 
nical assistance programs of our government. Yet Indians 
have a sincere desire to establish close ties with American 
people and to aid in building a new world order which will 
guarantee freedom and equality to all men. 


Reality of the “revolution of our time” 


A few weeks in India convinces one of the reality of the 
“unprecedented economic, social, and political revolution 
of our times.” Here are a people struggling to set their 
country on sound economic ground and seeking to over- 
come old social customs which hinder economic progress. 
On all sides they are beset by well organized political 
groups which claim to have the answers to all problems. 
No one knows the actual strength of the Communist Party 
in India. Certainly it is second in influence only to the 
ruling Congress Party of Pandit Nehru. Last year’s elec- 
tions proved that although the Congress still is dominant 
and probably will continue its top position while Nehru 
is its leader. the Communists have had an alarmingly ef- 
fective influence on many millions of people. Extreme and 
almost unbelievable poverty and ignorance continually 
breed dissatisfaction. Millions of empty stomachs and 
empty minds present a fertile ground for Communist prop- 
aganda and the Communists know this. 


The need for Christian missions 

The problems of India present a unique and challenging 
opportunity for Christian witness. The call, the plea that 
Christ makes to us for India, is urgent. The need for mis- 
sions is stronger than it ever was. If India is to be saved 
it will take more than supplies of food, clothing and tech- 
nical assistance. We as Christians are called to give to these 
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our brothers and sisters a rock on which to stand, a faith 
to which they may hold. Many Indians believe that Com- 
munism cannot be dangerous to India because of the preva- 
lence of the Hindu religion. But that undynamic religion 
gives no answer to the economic and social problems of to- 
day. Realistic young Indians are putting their Hindu faith 
aside as they search for a solution to their country’s prob- 
lems. In the present political situation in India the Church 
must make the most of its present opportunity. The out- 
lawing of foreign missionaries in this strongly nationalistic 
country is a real possibility. 


A visit to Mahatma Gandhi's ashram 


A thrilling and memorable experience was the privilege 
of spending a day at Sevagram, the ashram of the late be- 
loved leader of India, Mahatma Gandhi. Many people have 
said that “to know Gandhi is to know India.” In that simple 
community, as I talked with followers of Gandhi, includ- 
ing his son, I felt that | had been given a glimpse into the 
heart of India. At Sevagram one finds the faithful disciples 
of the Mahatma doing diligently the great work which he 
began: the feeding, clothing and teaching of millions of 
starving, naked and ignorant people—‘his children,” he 
called them. Within the small and well-kept mud house 
where Gandhi spent many years and where great men of the 
world had come to seek him out, | felt a deep sense of awe 
and reverence, as if indeed | stood on holy ground. The 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi is very much alive today in In- 
dia. We who call ourselves Christians could well profit by 
the example of a Christian life set by this simple man who 
was a Hindu. 


The Travancore Conference 


The highlight of my trip was the reason for my going to 
India—_the Travancore Conference. In the months since it 
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clarify world issues and pointed sharply to future task of Christian youth 


took place some people have dubbed it a failure because it 
did not tackle the staggering problems of our time. To me 
this seems a foolish judgment. As it was clearly pointed 
out by some of the conference leaders, Christ gives us no 
answers to our questions until we answer His questions: 
that which God asked Adam, “Where art thou?” and that 
which Christ asked His first disciples, “Who say ye that I 
am?” Perhaps we expected too much from the conference. 
But if we learned anything at Travancore it was that by 
our theme we meant we believe in a Christ who does not 
give specific answers to our many and perplexing questions, 
but that already we have the answer in Jesus Christ. It is 
only as we seek to answer His questions, as we seek to serve 
him courageously in whatever way he calls us, that we find 
his answers. The success of the conference was not assured 
when it closed on December 25, but is yet to be determined. 
It rests solely on what the delegates do, as persons, in the 
months and years to come about Christ’s call to them to 
witness to him as the “Answer.” 

Many important and significant ideas were presented at 
the conference. One was what Pastor Martin Niemoller said 
about our duty as Christians to love and serve our fellow- 
men. “Thank God,” said Niemoller, “Christ did not die for 
his country, or for the UN, or anything of that sort; He 
died for man.” Therefore, he calls us to give ourselves in 
service and love to all human beings who need our help. 
We see the face of Christ in the face of every needy man, 
woman and child on this earth. 

The call to the Church for mission and unity was a con- 
tinuing theme of the conference. The setting and the time 
in history at which we were meeting made it clear that 
Christ calls us today, more than ever before, to preach his 
gospel to all people. One delegate said, “As youth, it is our 
privilege to take risks.” As youth, it is our task to give 
back to the Church the courage to witness to the unique- 
ness of Christ and to be constant reminders that it cannot 
rest until every person on this earth is brought to His feet. 
With regard to the reunion of the Church, it became clear 
to us that because we believe the Church to be the body 
of Christ and because we are members of his body, it is 
our task to make visible the existing universal Church 
which is now invisible. We were constantly reminded of 
our unhappy divisions, especially when we could not par- 
ticipate in a common service of Holy Communion. 

Christ spoke to us in Travancore. He reassured us of his 
never-failing presence and love. He made us realize that in 
spite of our many differences we are one in him. He re- 
minded us of the task which he has put us in the world 
to do. 


By HERBERT A. DONOVAN, JR. 
University of Virginia, °54 
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NASRAPUR, POONA, INDIA. This is a tiny 
village set in the midst of a thick jungle. 
partially surrounded by mountains 
crowned with rockbound forts. Not the 
setting of an exotic novel of the strange 
and mystical East, it is the site of the 
General Committee meeting of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
the first such meeting in India in twenty- 
five years. Twenty Americans, including 
students, faculty members and _profes- 
sional student workers, represented the 
United Student Christian Council of 
the U.S.A. at the triennial meeting. 

Philippe Maury, General Secretary of 
the Federation, opened the meeting with 
an address, “Witnessing in the Univer- 
sity Community,” in which he challenged 
the delegates to keep uppermost through 
the sessions their primary responsibility: 
to bring the message of God’s love and 
redemption to the university world. 

It was appropriate and helpful that 
the plenary sessions of the first two days 
were devoted to interpretations of student 
dilemmas in varying national situations. 
On the surface, problems seemed to vary 
according to national and cultural pat- 
terns, but underneath was a strange con- 
tinuity. Over and over again, certain 
words were heard: apathy, indifference, 
insecurity, uncertainty, self-seeking. 
Against this background the General 
Committee of the WSCF began its work. 


WORK OF COMMISSIONS AND 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

The major work of the General Com- 
mittee was carried out in two kinds of 
groups, commissions and subcommittees. 
The five commissions dealt primarily with 
the future program and study develop- 
ment of the Federation: 

The Commission on Pastoral Needs 
concerned itself with developing ade- 
quate counseling facilities for students 
and with encouraging students to under- 
stand that sharing each other’s deepest 
questions and problems is part and par- 
cel of a responsible campus Christian 
community. It is often through this pas- 
toral responsibility that Christian love is 
most deeply experienced. 

The University Commission pushed 
further in clarifying the idea of a uni- 
versity Christian movement. It was 
helped in this discussion by several out- 
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standing Christian professors from differ- 
ent parts of Asia. The Commission asked 
the WSCF to give its support to further 
regional developments such as the South- 
east Asian Leadership Conference, held 
in Indonesia with great success last year. 

The Commission on the Church noted 
the increasing concern of churches around 
the world for student work and reaffirmed 
the SCM’s responsibility for the life of 
the Church by encouraging membership 
in a local congregation. 

The Commission on the SCM and the 
Secular World faced two concrete prob- 
lems as it struggled to clarify the pre- 
suppositions by which the WSCF is 
guided in its relations with the so-called 
secular world. The two questions were: 
Shall the VW SCF continue as a sponsoring 
agency of World University Service? 
And, shall the W SCF accept the invitation 
of the International Union of Students to 
hold conversations with them? In many 
long hours of debate the meaning of sec- 
ular and the meaning of witness to the 
total university were explored. The final 
answer to both questions was “yes,” with 
certain qualifications. 

The Commission on Our Citizenship in 
the World of Nations worked to clarify 
and to relate the Federation’s missionary 
concern with its interest in international 
affairs. Subcommittees worked on techni- 
cal matters in the life of the WSCF, such 
as publications, finance, survey of move- 
ments. theological education, and con- 
ferences. 


OFFICERS FOR THE NEXT THREE YEARS 
Many American students will be inter- 
ested to know that the new chairman of 
the Federation. succeeding Robert Mackie 
of Great Britain, is D. T. Niles, Method- 
ist minister in Ceylon and the author of 
That They May Have Life, a study book 
for the last SVM Quadrennial Confer- 
ence. Other officers are vice-chairman 
Marie-Jeanne de Haller (who leaves the 
WSCEF staff soon to become the wife of 
John Coleman): John Deschner, former 
executive of the United Student Chris- 
tian Council, now studying in Europe: 
and Cyril Eltchaninoff, young instructor 
in the Russian Orthodox Seminary in 
Paris and executive of the Russian Stu- 
dent Christan Movement outside Russia. 
The treasurer is Philip Lee-Woolf, secre- 


The General Committee Meeting of the World’s Student Christian Federation 


tary of the British SCM. Roger Blan- 
chard, executive of Episcopal student 
work in the United States, is deputy 
treasurer. 

Americans on the Executive Committee 
as members-at-large are Kenneth Smith, 
vice-chairman of the National Student 
Council of the YMCA, and Herluf Jen- 
sen, president of the Lutheran Student 
Association of America. 

Philippe Maury was reelected general 
secretary and Kyaw Than, a young Bur- 
man history professor, was elected to the 
newly created position of associate gen- 
eral secretary. 


WORSHIP A VALUED PART OF THE MEETING 

Worship, under the guidance of Leila 
Anderson, was deeply meaningful and 
a source of strength for the sessions; 
also it was excellent ecumenical educa- 
tion. Each morning a representative of 
one of the national movements led the 
meditation. Every noon we met for twenty 
minutes of intercession for national move- 
ments, praying especially for the move- 


-ments whose delegates could not be pres- 


ent because of contemporary world 
political conditions. Evening prayers were 
held according to the traditions repre- 
sented in Venite Adoremus I], the WSCF 
anthology of worship services. Commu- 
nion on the two Sundays was celebrated 
according to the Anglican and the Swed- 
ish Lutheran orders. 

For an American inexperienced in 
the ways of the international legislative 
meetings the conduct of sessions and the 
legislative procedure seemed at first 
strange and even undemocratic. But as 
time passed there was growing admira- 
tion for the quality and quantity of work 
which the Federation is able to accom- 
plish against nearly insurmountable odds. 

Four student Christian movements were 
welcomed into full membership in the 
WSCF at this meeting: Brazil, Nigeria, 
Indonesia, Puerto Rico, bringing the total 
of fully affiliated SCM’s to twenty-six. 
Fifteen other movements, in the process 
of formation, increase the total represen- 
tation of national movements to forty-one. 


By NANCY SIMONS, formerly chairman 
of the National Student YWCA. Mem- 
ber of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
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Senator Hubert H. Humph- 
rey has been Professor of 
Political Science at Mac- 
alester College and at the 
University of Minnesota. 
After a term as mayor of 
Minneapolis he became, in 
1948, a member of the U.S. 
Senate. Throughout his 
senatorial career he_ has 
been an aggressive and in- 
fluential leader of the lib- 
eral forces. The Intercol- 
legian is grateful to Sena- 
tor Humphrey for contrib- 
uting this fine article. 
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peace is constructive action, not passive containment 


Too often we think of peace as the happy result of settling the world’s problems. 
Actually, peace is not the result but the opportunity and the process of settling those 
problems in a harmonious and constructive way. As such, peace will stem from our own 
thinking and activities. 

Everyone needs to re-examine his own viewpoints and attitudes. Are we, as individuals, 
playing constructive roles in solving the problems which exist in our own communi- 
ties? Are we alive to the needs of other caneia’ Have we a real sympathy for their 
aspirations? Or are we sitting back, just waiting to see what is going to happen next 
in the power politics of our struggle with Communism? Are we, as individuals, ex- 
emplifying the idealism and creativity of our democratic way of life, or do we merely 
talk about it or even cynically doubt that it exists? 


The threat of communist ideology 

Let us be clear about one thing: the world today faces a grave and serious challenge. 
That challenge, that threat, is not so much a matter of Soviet arms and aggression as 
of a new and appealing ideology. Those of us who know the truth about the false 
promises of Communism cannot fight it unless we open our minds to see what those 
promises look like to the unnumbered millions of people who have known only poverty. 
pestilence, and persecution—crimes against the dignity of man for which we of the 
western world have all too often been responsible. We must leaven our just pride in our 
achievements with an honest humility for our mistakes. We can never out-promise 
Communism but we can always out-do it. Let us therefore place reliance in our actions 
rather than dependence on our words. 


If we want peace 

If we want peace we should rise in righteous anger against the causes of war and 
against the degradation of human dignity in any form. We must begin to live by our 
ideals so completely and wholeheartedly that we cannot fail to impart them to others. 

I have faith and confidence in the future because I see its possibilities so clearly. 
In the next few decades human want and misery can literally be wiped out if only we 
set ourselves to the task. Atomic energy has vast and as yet unknown potentials. 
American industry is producing more than it has ever produced before and is con- 
stantly expanding. Our people are earning more, buying more, saving more, and giving 
more than ever before. 


Welcome the rise of oppressed people 

Throughout the world there is a tremendous awakening of oppressed peoples. Lit- 
erally hundreds of millions of people are realizing for the first time that there is more 

life than mere existence. They have a new vision and a new hope. This is what is 
back of the explosive demands for political and economic independence and the im- 
aginative schemes of development which many newly-independent peoples have launched. 

A revolutionary spirit is surging over Africa and Asia. If Americans can fully 
recognize this fact we may look forward to a new kinship of understanding with these 
peoples. But we will have to prove that we merit their trust and friendship. We cannot 
do this by timidity. half-measures. or querulous questioning of their responsibility. 
stability, or ability for self-government. Instead, we must wholeheartedly welcome their 
emergence on the world scene both as powers in their own right and as harbingers 
of the freedom and prosperity we all desire. A common aspiration for a better world 
should be the bond which unites us to all peoples. We have already expressed it in 
many ways: by our participation in the United Nations and its specialized agencies; 
in our technical assistance and international exchange programs, and in our military 
and economic aid to other free nations. To those who wish to work for peace, I say: 
support these programs and their objectives. Study them, understand them, and urge 
an even greater emphasis on them in our national policy. Combat the negativism of 
despair and talk of war with the fruits of this positive program. 


Strengthen democracy at home 

First, however, we should have a deep concern for our own country. Let us see that 
we express our heritage of freedom in ever-growing concern with political, social, and 
economic justice at home as well as abroad. Only by our deeds can we prove that God- 
fearing democracy is superior to atheistic Communism. Youth has much to contribute in 
building a peaceful world: drive, vigor, and idealism. Channel these gifts wisely and use 
them well. Husert H. HUMPHREY 
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their traditions shattered, students 


: n West Germany one finds today only two types of stu- 
dents: the student of yesterday and the student of to- 
morrow. 


The student of yesterday 

The student of yesterday is now in his last term at the 
university: he experienced the youth education of Hitler's 
Germany and has had his decisive experiences in war and 
defeat. He has seen much of war and death and may now 
have adopted a nihilistic attitude toward war, or he may 
have found a basis for it within the Christian faith. 
He has chosen his occupation and is now completing his 
university training for it. He wants to plan his own future. 
and hopes he will be able to do this in spite of many real 
obstacles. He knows that happiness is an illusive thing: but 
he believes that there is a way out of even the most un- 
happy situations. These are characteristics of the student of 
yesterday, who is just about ready to leave the university 
with his precious degree. 


The student of tomorrow 

The student of tomorrow has never been a soldier. He 
has no firm bonds with the past. In three uprootings, Ger- 
many’s historical tradition has been overthrown and con- 
demned: in 1918 when the monarchy was deposed: in 1933, 
when the democratic government collapsed: in 1945 when 
Hitler fell. Each time German tradition was subjected to 
ridicule and rejected as harmful to the nation. The younger 
students have never been able to form opinions of their own, 
and their fathers and teachers do not themselves know to 
what they should hold fast. Whereas American youth has 
an unbroken line of tradition back to George Washington, 
German youth is now almost totally without tradition. Even 
the things the Americans told them in 1945-6 are being con- 
tradicted today. 

These younger students are unable to plan a future for 
themselves. for they do not know what Germany will be 
like when they graduate 3 or 5 years from now. Like the 
rest of the world, they do not know whether it is Germany’s 
destiny to be a nation, a Soviet satellite. or a war-torn 
wilderness. The younger students are afraid of the future. 
for they do not know (as the older ones do), how to make 
the best out of any adverse situation. The immediate pres- 
ent they find pleasant, even if they don’t have much money 
(20% of the students are financed entirely by their parents, 
10% are fully self-supporting and the rest depend on com- 
binations of scholarships and job-holding). 
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Students waver between extremes 


One notices among the younger students three different 
attitudes toward the past and the future. Many sit and wait 
for whatever the future may bring and in the meanwhile 
they avoid making commitments and try to get as much 
enjoyment as possible out of the present. Other students 
refuse to look to the future and withdraw instead into the 
security of the past, as if nothing had happened since 1918. 
And many try to revive the rejected tradition, trying: to 
make of it a solid base on which to fight for a real future. 

Of the three attitudes which | have outlined. the first two 
have a great attraction for young people who as yet have 
found no firm foundation upon which to build their lives. 
Their limited experiences have not given them a worthwhile 
ideal for themselves; most of them are seeking for truth in 
the sciences and have no idea where else truth may be 
sought. They are fearful of the future but nevertheless they 
hope to find security in a good job. They search for solid 
opinions and yearn for somebody or something to rely 
upon, but they fear making any irrevocable attachments. 
Thus an uncertain wavering between extremes is character- 
istic of this student generation. 

The spiritual challenge is for the student to seek the road 
that surely lies between these extremes. For clues that may 
point the way in this search [| shall attempt briefly to ex- 
amine: (a) the students’ community life, (b) the political 
question of West German rearmament, and (c) the reli 
gious question of the validity of the Bible as a frame of 
reference for our decisions today. 


Campus-less student life 


In comparison with his English or American counterpart 
the German student scarcely has a community life. He is 
free to attend lectures or not to attend them. Few students 
live in dormitories; most live in rooms in private homes. 
Student centers are rare: athletics play a meagre role; ex- 
tra-curricular activities generally are on an individual basis. 

The century-old student associations—_the Corps, Bursch- 
enschaften or Turnerschaften—represent the historical form 
of student community life. As in American fraternities. 
membership in these Korporations has been by selection. 
Fencing without face-guards was the favored sport and 
conventional customs included duelling to settle disputes. 


By the Reverend Kurt Wiegering, Pastor of the Evangelical 
Student Parish, University of Heidelberg, West Germany. 
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have no direction for tomorrow 


formerly a third af all students were members. The Nazis 
dissolved the Korporations, but reinstalled them later under 
the Nazi flag. In 1945 the Korporations were outlawed by 
the Allies on the ground that they were undemocratic and 
most Germans likewise rejected them as out-of-date. But 
the Korporations have risen anew, first illegally and then as 
recognized student groups. They are particularly strong in 
the technological schools today. 

The reason for this resurgence is not far to seek. For 
one thing, the Korporation creates a connection between 
the alumni and the students. The younger group feels that 
the old forms of the Korporations do not fit into the pat- 
tern of life today, but they themselves have no forms and 
no ideas. These young people sharply demonstrate that one 
of the worst after-effects of the Hitler insistence on uni- 
formity is the marked lack of imagination and ideas which 
characterize German youth today. But the alumni are con- 
vinced that the old forms have value. However, important 
beginnings are being made in the direction of more realis- 
tic forms: for example, duelling as an honor-duty is upheld 
by only a very few. 

The people generally now realize that the eminent social 
position of the so-called academic person no longer exists. 
Today nobody really knows who belongs to the student 
class and whether or not there are particular ethical stand- 
ards which students should uphold. And herein lies a 
genuine challenge: does the student wish to play the part 
of the academic man of yesterday, or will he help build a 
new respect for the honesty, capability and responsibility 
of the student of today? 

A strong feature of the Korporations is the lifetime 
friendships they establish and the contacts they afford with 
men in business and other fields who are in a position to 
aid the students later on. Financial support from these 
alumni is also a matter of vital importance for many stu- 
dents. 

Following the war, student clubs modeled on the Ameri- 
can pattern were introduced into West Germanv. These or- 
ganizations failed to fit into German life, and those which 
still exist are loose groupings without real following. The 
political student associations, such as the Young Socialists. 
have gotten stuck in the mud because of their absolute re- 
jection of the Korporations. In their organizations young 
Germans want something more than simply politics. They 
look for a type of behavior which is performed by all uni- 
formly, and they want rules and obligations which are bind- 
ing. Most important of all, they want to seek out their own 
comrades and then adhere to them loyally. 
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The medieval beauty of the university town of Heidelberg was unharmed 
by the recent war. Above, entrance to Neckar River Bridge. (E. Galloway) 


Christian students face issues together 


Where do Christian students stand in relation to these 
problems? For one thing, they feel a challenge. Many join 
the Korporations and try to say “yes” to tradition while 
they fight against the reaction of the alumni, but at the 
same time these students are to be found in worship serv- 
ices. The Evangelische Studenten Gemeinde (the one Prot- 
estant student group in every West German university } 
sees its responsibility here in giving opportunity for open 
discussion between the Korporations and their opponents. 
These discussions are held, once a term, in nearly every 
West German university. And where the Korporations are 
not attacked they always cooperate with the ESG in the 
effort to turn the university community life in the direc- 
tion of honor for the past and courage for the future. 

In the cell-groups of the ESG students are trying out a 
kind of fellowship which, while it is peculiar to them, serves 
as a corrective to that of the Korporations. The principle of 
selection in the ESG is according to the spirit of Christ— 
everyone whom God sends or whom God points out to us 
may participate. There is no uniformity of conduct. Rather. 
the members are like different limbs on one body and they 
know that only through a spiritual fellowship with Jesus 
can they find and hold the right human relationships, one 
with another. An advantage of ESG groups is that they are 
free of any hampering traditions; yet, while they flourish in 
the university one year, they seem to be incapable of surviv- 
ing in the same strength the next year. The challenge which 
underlies this fault is a question of the Christian faith. 
Possibly our great need is a sense of gratitude for the fact 

continued on page 20 
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the explosive idea of © 


A MALAYAN JOURNALISM STUDENT IN MINNESOTA, AN AMERI 


A SOUTH AMERICAN RANCHER STUDYING IN SWITZERLAND— 


GOVERNMENT'S PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION A 


A Malayan journalism student at 
the University of Minnesota wrote 
articles for a Singapore newspaper 
to tell the home folks of his im- 
pressions of the United States. An 
American World War II veteran 
teaching in Iran answered factual- 
ly when his pupils asked, “Why 
the American government 
sponsor lynching and KKK activity?” A woman Red Cross 
leader from Pakistan said that the hospitality she met in 
America was so great “it had almost broken her heart.” 
The objectives of the United States government’s inter- 
national information and educational exchange program 


does 


are 
States in other countries and to increase mutual under- 
standing between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries.” These objectives are being 
achieved by means of an interchange of persons such as 
those who are mentioned above. 


From a modest beginning 


The present program conducted by the Educational Ex- 
change Service of the Department of State’s International 
Information Administration had a modest beginning in 
the late 1930’s when a few students and professors were 
exchanged with the other American republics. It has ex- 
panded rapidly since the Congress enacted the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act, the 
Fulbright Act, and other specialized legislation so that it 
is now conducted on a considerably larger scale. During the 
fiscal year 1952 more than 8.600 persons received grants in 
a program involving exchanges with over 70 countries at a 
total expenditure of $23.257,338 in foreign currency. 

In addition to the awarding of grants, hundreds of other 
exchanges for educational purposes were facilitated. Hun- 
dreds of non-government organizations such as founda- 
tions, fraternal and civic clubs and associations, business 
enterprises and financial groups, as well as individuals, are 
cooperating in the largest international exchange program 
the world has ever known. Foreign governments too are 
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“to promote a better understanding of the United~ 


providing opportunities for educational exchanges. The 
idea is spreading that perhaps the straightest and surest 
pathway to peace is through the mutuality of understanding 
and good will that results from exchanges of people. 


Scope of the interchange program 

The United States government’s program involves the 
exchange of students and others in the young professional 
group, teachers, lecturers, advanced research scholars, 
leaders of public opinion and action, and specialists: 

American students, including those just graduated from 
college and those who have already embarked on a profes- 
sional career, go to other countries for advanced studies 
where they must be affiliated with a university. 

Foreign students, in addition to graduate students and 
young professionals include also a few teen-agers. Al- 
though most of the grants to foreign students are for study 
in the United States, a few students may attend an Amer- 
ican-sponsored school in some other country—The Amer- 
ican Farm School at Salonika, for example. 

In addition to increasing their knowledge in their field 
of specialization, exchange students learn much about the 
people of the country they are in and in turn impart much 
information about their own countries. An Egyptian stu- 
dent said: “I had an idea that American youth was ma- 
terialistic and wanted only a car and a radio, but I| find they 
are striving for an ideal life just as other young people 
less fortunate. It makes me more hopeful for the world to 
come.” A British student, returning home after a year spent 
at the University of Arkansas, wrote in an article for the 
Arkansas Gazette: “Here | am, 4,000 miles from the state 
where these words will appear and from the people who will 
read them, yet I am still acutely conscious of a sense of 
community with my many friends across the Atlantic.” 


For information about bringing students from abroad 
to your campus, or for securing scholarships for 
Americans to study abroad, write to: Dr. Kenneth 
Holland, Director, Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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CAN G.I. TEACHING IN IRAN, 
THIS IS THE UNITED STATES 


ND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Teachers have a splendid opportunity to further the ob- 
jectives of the educational exchange program. Americans 
may go to other countries under the interchange plan by 
which they actually exchange places with a foreign teacher 
or they may teach in a foreign school where no direct ex- 
change is involved. Some American teachers are also award- 
ed grants to enable them to attend short seminars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto K. Hunerwadel, two American teach- 
ers who went to Burma under the exchange program, were 
mentioned by James A. Michener in his } oice of Asia for 
their outstanding work in teaching the rural people of 
Burma how to preserve fruits and vegetables and many 
other things of practical value. A French teacher who ex- 
changed places with a teacher in Milford, New Hampshire. 
was commended by the Board of Education as ° 
France's best ambassadors of good will.” 


‘one of 


Research scholars, though small in number as a group, 
are making important contributions not only to the world’s 
store of knowledge but also in international understanding. 

Professors—many of them—-have received grants to 
serve as visiting lecturers at colleges and universities. They 
usually go for the full academic year and become part of 
the institution’s faculty during the period of the grant. 
Particularly successful was the work of Professor Allan 
Nevins of Columbia University who paved the way for the 
establishment of a chair in American studies at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem now filled by a Georgia history 
professor. Arrangements are sometimes made for these 
visiting lecturers to go to more than one country to accept 
invitations from other institutions than the one with which 
they are affiliated under the terms of the grant. 

American specialists, and foreign leaders of thought and 
opinion have been given grants, because of their high pro- 
fessional standing. Americans invited by foreign govern- 
ments or private organizations to serve as consultants and 
advisers have been instrumental in modernizing the educa- 
tional system of a country or in helping the people to es- 
tablish libraries along the American pattern. They have 
also been called in to advise on the practices and techniques 
followed by a free press. 

Leaders from other countries have come to the United 
States for exchange of ideas with their colleagues here and 
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Upper left: Burman student in library of Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Lower photo: American with 
lranian who is studying in Washington, D.C. 


to have a general look at the American scene. Many of the 
leaders are newspapermen and journalists who can reach 
hundreds and thousands of their countrymen through the 
printed word. Last year several American newspapers co- 
operated with the United States government by inviting 
foreign journalists to work with them for a period of three 
months so that they might have actual experience in report- 
ing some of the facets of American life. This experiment 
was so successful that it is to be repeated. 


Guests appreciate freedom and hospitality 


One of the things that impress the leaders who come to 
the United States is their freedom in choosing the cities 
and towns they wish to visit and then in letting them go 
entirely on their own. Other leaders have been surprised 
to find the American people quite different from their pre- 
conceived notions about us. One visitor from Sweden said 
his strongest impression of Americans was the “immense 
strength, solidity and morality” of the family life. Others 
have returned to their countries to put into practice some 
of the knowledge and ideas they acquired while here. An 
example is the case of the German leader who upon return- 
ing to her country formed a women’s group to help solve 
problems of housing and employment for young women. 
She has already founded homes for 100 homeless girls 
adjoining YWCA centers. “America not only gave me the 
idea to do this,” she said, “but the courage.” 
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The Seine from Notre Dame (Ewing Galloway) 


More than 300,000 American tourists will visit Europe 
this summer, according to predictions. The Coronation of 
Elizabeth II will be an added attraction. Many Americans 
who criticize the impoverished British for maintaining 
such an expensive luxury as the Royal House will never- 
theless be on hand to share. if only vicariously. in Britain’s 
historic moment. Some will go to Europe to see how much 
money they can spend, or how little. Some will be on a mad 
marathon to see how many cities and countries they can 
cover in three weeks. They will cross the Atlantic by ship 
and air, ride trains, busses, autos or cycles: travel in 
groups, couples, individually. They will be on business, 
studying, going to conferences, or sightseeing. 


Conditions for learning 

What anyone learns in Europe is dependent upon the 
person's motives in going, what he is looking for and how 
well he enters into the life of each country he visits. It is 
too easy to say that what is required is simply the good 
manners customary in being guests. Certainly one must 
begin at that point. But there is the language barrier, which 
is to be found even in Great Britain. There are differences 
in customs, values, ways of living. Here the inevitable com- 
parison is especially invidious. The British drive on the 
left side of the road, take time out of the day for tea, get 
along without refrigeration and central heating. The French 
spend a considerable amount of time in cafes. The Romans 
have a siesta in the middle of the day. Nobody seems the 
worse for these differences. In fact, if the traveler were 
there long enough. he might discover the meaning of each 
of these habits. 
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Summer 


For the serious traveler who takes with him an inquiring 
mind, a searching spirit and a desire to understand the 
problems confronting Europe today, a summer abroad of- 
fers a significant opportunity to see what is happening in 
the world, to get perspective on the power struggle and 
ideological conflict and particularly to gain perspective 
on his own country and its tremendous role in the world. 
To make the most of the summer, one should read some 
modern European history. several current periodicals and 
a book like Howard K. Smith’s The State of Europe. 


World War Il and after 

The countries of Europe survived World War II, having 
accomplished their major aim, with the assistance of the 
United States, of defeating Germany. In the war several 
cities of Europe were pulverized: millions of people were 
crippled, lost, or killed; millions were driven from their 
homes in the most tragic war in history. At the war’s end 
the resources of France and Great Britain were depleted. 
Germany was encircled by implacable enemies who had suf- 
fered at her hands. A new power, spreading from the East. 
engulfed the Balkans, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
shook France and Italy. Then followed the painful years 
of the occupation of Germany, the endless negotiations and 
jockeying with Russia. Western Europe was and is united 
in its hatred and fear of Germany. But Russia came not 
only with imperialistic power but also with the ability to 
convince multitudes that it offered emancipation and a 
view of life and history capable of filling the vacuum that 
was Europe. Against this threat Western Europe and the 
United States joined in the Marshall Plan, ECA, MSA, 
NATO, and the Schuman plan. Now, much more hesitantly, 
all of Europe is discussing a common defense community 
and European unity. 

This summer’s traveler must be prepared to discuss all 
of these questions. He may discover, perhaps to his dismay. 
that while Europe is awake to the predatory aims of Rus- 
sian policy and the bankruptcy of communism, it Is in- 
clined to regard the military problem as secondary. Russia 
has been “contained” by economic assistance from the 
United States. the Berlin airlift, and by the revolt of Tito 
in Yugoslavia. If Russia planned attack, it is the belief of 
many she would have done so long ago. In France the 
traveler will be reminded that behind the shining facade of 
German recovery hides the ugly face of Neo-Nazism, and 
that if Germany is allowed to rearm and integrate its econ- 
omy with Western Europe, it may again attain economic 


By LUTHER H. HARSHBARGER, Executive Sec- 


retary of the Penn State Christian Association. 
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and military domination. In Germany he will be reminded 
of French nationalism, of the tragic plight of nine million 
refugees, of the reluctance of Germans in the west to identi- 
fy themselves with us until Germany has achieved “Ein- 
heit.”” that is, until eastern and western Germany are re- 
united. 

The traveler this summer may be surprised at the calm- 
ness with which Europe views her situation. Germany and 
Yugoslavia, which suffered terribly in the war, view the 
future with surprising optimism. And Yugoslavia, nearly 
surrounded by enemy forces, dares to oppose the Soviet 
Union and to develop a new social experiment, motivated 
not so much by a doctrinaire theory as by an insurgent 
nationalism which appears to offer hope to the masses. 
The United Kingdom. in spite of the “Red Dean” of Can- 
terbury, looks at the world with placidity, even though 
its daily life is rather grim. 


Learning continues at home 


You may learn all of this or none of it this summer. It 
just may not sink in. You may feel as you embark for the 
return trip that it has all been disappointing. But soon you 
will be reading American newspapers with a new eye and 
you will discover in them stories and events that you never 
noticed before. You may even go so far as to discover that 
what the newspapers say does not square with your experi- 
ence. Little by little it will dawn on you that something of 
each country and people does seep into you and stay. As 
time goes on, the realization of what you learned will grow 
more complete. 


But perhaps the most important thing of all, you just 
can't fail to get a perspective on your country and its baf- 
fling responsibility in the world. You will be perplexed by 
what you will learn. On the one hand, you will discover that 
the United States and Americans have a tremendous “reser- 
voir of goodwill.” in spite of the multitudes of American 
tourists. 

The impressions Europeans have about the United States 
will be implied in the questions they will put to you: How 
many Negroes were lynched last year? How many unem- 
ployed workers, in a city like Chicago, starved last year? 
How much freedom do you have in the U. S. since Mc- 
Carthy has taken over? Is it true that only fascists are ad- 
mitted to the U.S. under the McCarran Act? You will dis- 
cover that Europeans are just about as misinformed about 
the U.S. as you are about their country. However, they will 
know a great deal more in detail about the internal work- 
ings of the L. S. A.—its history, government and economy, 
than the average American is likely to know about Europe. 

It will become increasingly clear to you that our power 
and influence in the world is not regarded as an unmixed 
blessing. We are not universally loved. The choice between 
the two great powers—-USSR and the United States—is not 
unanimous. If Russia is hated, we are feared. The shock 
of every move the L. 5. A. makes literally is felt around 
the world. 


Some travel alone, others in groups 


How you go to Europe depends altogether upon what 
kind of person you are, what your interests are, how much 
time and money you have. If you are brave and independ- 
ent, perhaps you will want to go on your own. Student 
ships offer inexpensive travel. You can rent bicycles, stay 
in youth hostels, make your own schedule. Agencies like 
Cook’s and American Express are often a boon. You can 
meet lots of friendly people in villages and the countryside 
if you know the language. There are many work camps, 
summer conferences and international gatherings. There 
are commercial tours which offer guides, the best hotels. 
comfortable transportation. It all depends on you. 


Three ways of going to Europe 
WITH THE STUDENT YMCA AND YWCA—Fifty carefully selected stu- 


dents will take part in the 1953 European Seminar. Luther H. Harsh- 
barger, author of the adjacent article, and Betty Boyd, Assistant 
Dean of Women, University of West Virginia will be the directors. 
For information write: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


WITH ANOTHER GROUP—Information concerning the opportunities of- 


fered by various organizations for students to study, travel or 
work may be found in “Annual Summer Service Directory” ap- 
pearing in motive, March 1953, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., 30 
cents; “Invest Your Summer 1953,” United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, 79 East Adams, Chicago 3, Ill., 15 cents; and “Work, Study, 
Travel Abroad,” U. S. National Student Association, 48 West 48 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ON YOUR OWN— Information about student ships and other valuable 
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information can be secured from: The Council on Student Travel, 
179 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Three months without class assignments add up to a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to read both for understanding and for pleasure. The Intercollegian 
wrote to three distinguished professors, inviting each to submit a list 
of books for summer reading. Here are their recommendations— 


Dr. George W. Forell is Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minne- 
sota. He names five books essential 
for understanding of our situation 
and the condition to which Chris- 
tianity addresses itself. The remain- 
ing five books on his list point to- 
ward the solution. 


GEORGE W. FORELL recommends— 


ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN SITUATION: 


Fyodor Dostojevsky, Crime and Punishment. In my opinion 
this is one of the finest studies of the eternal human 
predicament. 


Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon. (Modern Library, 
1946.) This is the well-known study of the workings 
of the Communist mind. [| consider it particularly 
significant because of its suggestion that the Com- 
munist idealist is being replaced gradually by the new 
Neanderthal man. 


Alan Paton, Cry the Beloved Country. (Scribner, 1948.) 
A moving study of the vicious cycle of race prejudice 
in South Africa. 


Jean Paul Sartre, Nausea. (Longmans, 1949.) The dis- 
tinguished French existentialist philosopher's hypnotic 
description of the horror of existence. 


Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History. (Serib- 
ner, 1952.) Timely reading in face of certain tenden- 
cies in our foreign policy. 


TOWARD A CHRISTIAN ANSWER 


St. Augustine, Confessions. Perhaps the greatest of all 
Christian theologians deals in a very personal way 
with the Christian answer to the problem of human 


existence. 


Philip Watson, Let God Be God, (kpworth, 1947.) A bril- 
liant Methodist theologian comes to grips with the 
unique contribution of the theology of Martin Luther. 


Blaise Pascal, Pensees (Thoughts). The great’ French 
mathematician and philosopher gives his understand- 
ing of Christianity. 

Soren Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. One of the 
last works of the Danish philosopher in which he tells 
us that the problem that faces us is to introduce Chris- 
tianity into Christendom. 


Dorothy Sayers, Creed or Chaos. (Harcourt Brace, 1949.) 
This distinguished British author shows in some very 
brilliantly written essays what Christianity can mean 
to twentieth century man. 


Dr. William A. Spurrier is Professor 
of Religion, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. He has not in- 
cluded his own fine Guide to the 
Christian Faith in his list of six 
hooks to help students understand 
the Bible and the Christian faith. 


WILLIAM A. SPURRIER recommends— 


Bernhard W. Anderson, Rediscovering the Bible. ( Associa- 
tion Press, 1952.) Here is the best contemporary book 
on the Bible written for laymen, with emphasis on 
both the essential religious message and its continuity 
and wholeness. No sterile discussion of J, E, D. P here. 
nor superficial approval of everything in general. A 
straight-forward, clear, yet profound presentation of 
the whole drama and power of the Bible. | 


John Baillie, /nvitation to Pilgrimage. (Scribner, 1942.) 
A delightful and short book describing the author's 
change from agnosticism to the Christian faith. Every 
reader will find somewhere in the volume a reflection 
of himself and his basic religious questions. The com- 
bination of humility, charm, sincerity and cogency 
will hold anyone's attention. 


Daniel D. Williams, What Present Day Theologians Are 
Thinking. (Harper, 1952.) For the slightly advanced 
and interested student this brief but meaty book is an 
excellent description of some of the basic issues of 
contemporary theology along with a good summary 
account of the positions of the major theologians here 
and abroad. 


Paul Ramsey, Baste Christian Ethics. (Scribner, 1950.) 
Also a book for the advanced and interested student. 
If one can get through the first two chapters and_ is 
willing to plough through an abysmal literary. style, 
there is much gold to be found. Indeed, this is prob- 
ably the best book, in content. on Christian ethies 
that has appeared in many a year, past or future. 


ID). M. Baillie, God Was In Christ. (Scribner, 1949.) A 
first-rate scholarly but readable book on the perennial 
problem of Christology. Here all the arguments about 
the nature of Christ are treated with concern and 
dignity, yet the author’s own convictions are expressed 
forcefully and clearly. 


Alan Richardson, Christian Apologetics. (Warper, 1O%8. 
A powerful attempt to state and explain the Christian 
faith in terms relevant to our contemporary culture, 
with special reference to the conflict: between natu- 
ralism and Christianity. Here also are some thought- 
provoking chapters in the area of conflict between 
science and religion, an issue by no means dead or 
irrelevant. 
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NATHAN A. SCOTT recommends— 


Donald Nicholl, Recent Thought in Focus. (Sheed and 


Ward, 1953.) Mr. Nicholl, who is a Roman Catholic, 
has attempted to produce a kind of book that has been 
badly needed and has no analogue in recent Protestant 
literature, possibly excepting J. V. Langmead Casser- 
ley’s The Christian in Philosophy. He has sought. by 
straight-forwardly defining his own attitudes toward 
the Babel of modern learning, to provide an example 
of how the Christian intelligence might relate itself 
to the main movements of modern thought and of the 
kinds of critical judgments at which it might arrive 
after an encounter with logical positivism, existen- 
tialism, phenomenology, Freudian psychology and 
other such major schools of modern wisdom. There- 
fore it is a book which all who are seriously concerned 
to relate the Christian faith to contemporary culture 
will want to read, and especially Christian college and 
university students by whom this concern is likely to 
be felt acutely. 


Amos N. Wilder, Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradi- 


tion. (Seribner, 1952.) 


Stanley R. Hopper, editor. Spiritual Problems in Contempo- 


rary Literature. (Harper, 1952.) 


It has frequently been alleged by those who have con- 
stant dealings with events in publishing that the past 
year, judged from the standpoint of publishers’ lists, 
has not been a particularly happy season. But surely 
any year is notable indeed in which two such books 
appear as Stanley Hopper’s symposium and Amos 
Wilder’s brilliant essay on modern poetry, the latter 
heing among perhaps the four or five most important 
documents in the field of religious interpretation of 
culture that have appeared in the last decade. Both 
books are “must” reading for those concerned with 
that dimension of modern literature which requires 
interpretation in philosophical and religious terms. 


T. S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays. (Harcourt 


Brace, 1952.) Most readers of Tuk INTERCOLLEGIAN 
are doubtless familiar with at least some phase of Mr. 
Kliot’s achievement. and many will perhaps want this 
summer to have in their possession, wherever they are, 
the entire canon in all of its magnificence, as recently 
presented to us by Harcourt and Brace in their new 
collected edition. Here is the poet who, in certain ways, 
has disclosed to us, perhaps even more profoundly and 
beautifully than Yeats or Rilke or Auden, the soulscape 
within which is contained the full life of our age. 
Many students will surely covet for their libraries this 
handsome new edition of his whole achievement. 
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Nathan A. Scott, Jr.. is Assistant 


Professor of the Humanities, How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C. 
He lists seven books -from the fields 
of philosophy, literature, psychology 
and religion—-which interpret the 
deeper needs of contemporary man 
and give religious insights drawn 
from Roman Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant sources, 


Rollo May, Man’s Search for Himself. (Norton, 1952.) 


Paul Tillich. The Courage to Be. (Yale Univ. Press, 1952.) 


Those who are interested in tracing the bearings that 
a radically Protestant existentialist theology and a 
dynamic revisionist Freudian psychology may have 
upon each other will find it delightful to read in con- 
junction with each other Professor Tillich’s Terry 
Lectures and Dr. May’s brilliant new book. Dr. May is 


concerned with the individual and collective 


‘empti- 


ness” from which spring the loneliness, the anxiety, 
and the sense of meaningless that are hallmarks of the 
alienated modern sensibility; and he seeks in very 


much the same 


manner as does Professor Tillich. 


though from the standpoint of a practicing phycho- 
therapist, so to bring us to the boundaries of the hu- 
man situation as to disclose to us those ultimate reali- 
ties of religion which, when truly discovered, enable 
us to achieve integration in “freedom and inner 
strength.” Both books are brilliant contributions to 
that increasing body of literature which jis seeking to 
join the deepest insights of modern depth-psychology 


with the traditional wisdom of Christianity 


though. 


it should be said, there is nothing at all traditional in 
the manner of Professor Tillich’s highly novel formula- 


tion of that wisdom. 


Simone Weil, The Need for Roots. Introduction by T. 


Eliot. (Putnam, 1952.) This is a principal work of one 
of the most remarkable spirits of our time. Simone 
Weil never found it possible to formalize her deep 
attraction to Christianity by entering the Church, but 
it is the experience of all Christians who delve into her 
writings that their sense of the critical impingement 
of Christianity upon the modern world is greatly clari- 
fied and deepened. In many respects this French Jew- 
ish girl’s understanding of the Christian religion, like 
Péguy’s, will strike us as eccentric, but her emphatic 
insistence that the rootlessness of contemporary man 
is the result of his having lost contact with the divinity 
of the world cannot but restore to us a deepened con- 
sciousness of one aspect of the tragedy of modern life. 


Imagine a woman 
the Occupation 


French and Jewish, a martyr of 
whose mind has affinities with Kier- 


kegaard and Léon Bloy and Péguy and Gandhi, and 
you will know that you must read this book, and then 


her other hooks. 


WORSHIP THE 
ACTIVITY THE 


PART TWO: PLANNING A WORSHIP SERVICE 


Part One appeared in the April Intercollegian. 
The material which follows is the concluding 
section. Reprints of the complete article are 
being made and will be sold at cost price. 


Although the chief concern in planning services of worship 
is their quality and not the mechanics, procedures must be 
taken seriously. There is no simple blueprint for this im- 
portant task. If the worship committee meets once and par- 
cels out to individual members the services to be planned 
during the year, fills in the calendar and points out the 
shelf of worship materials, the result may not be worship at 
all, but a set of stereotyped religious exercises, instead. 

The worship committee must have a chairman who is 
convinced of the necessity for placing worship at the center 
of the Christian Association program. It should also have 
a resource person who is patient and imaginative and who 
has done some study in this field and, hopefully, has had 
some experience in it. Like all good committees, this group 
should begin by thinking together about its task. Some 
of its objectives will be obvious, such as the planning of 
effective worship services. But others should include study- 
ing the needs of the members, understanding the campus. 
the community and the world situation, agreeing on specific 
occasions to which the services must speak. The group 
should learn about the Hebrew-Christian view of worship 
and the elements that constitute a meaningful service. Com- 
mittee members should seek to become friends in the com- 
mittee so that the services will express their fellowship. 
Their meetings should begin early in the year. 


MEANING NECESSITATES PLANNING 

When the time comes to prepare a specific worship serv- 
ice the committee will recognize the values of its study and 
long-range planning. If the chairman is wise he will begin 
wherever the group wishes—-reading favorite Scripture pas- 
sages and poems, or thumbing through prepared services. 
As they work together these questions should be answered: 
(1) for whom is the service planned? (2) what kinds of 
experiences and problems will the congregation bring to the 
service? (3) what religious backgrounds are represented 
in the group? (4) what is to be the central idea in the serv- 
ice? (5) what form shall the service take? 
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MOST SIGNIFICANT 
HUMAN SPIRIT 


As the service takes shape the committee will discover 
that its study and collection of resource materials has little 
meaning unless they can be used to direct the thought and 
feeling of a group in such a way as to change it into a 
worshipping congregation. It is at this point in the com- 
mittee’s work together that the reason for worship should 
become clear. The outline of the services emerges: 


1. God, Creator and Sustainer, the object of our worship 

2. Man and his condition of need 

3. Man’s response to God—-man’s relationship to God—dedi- 
cation to a new way of life. both individual and social.’ 


THE ELEMENTS OF CORPORATE WORSHIP 


We read in | Corinthians 14:26, 40 (RSV), where St. 
Paul speaks of corporate worship, “Let all things be done 
for edification” and “Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” Corporate worship is a religious act and also a form 
of art. Ritual, as we shall use the word here, means the form 
of the worship service. Ceremonial refers to the way the 
service is conducted. “Leaders in worship must acquire the 
artistic powers to arrange a service and conduct it so that 
it may be a highway down which a waiting God may come 
and up which a seeking people may ascend until both meet 
in fellowship.” 


Unity is necessary in all artistic forms. Therefore ritual 
must have unity. This does not mean unity in the sense of 
a single idea. Our outline defines three ideas; while these 
are interdependent they have a basic unity. Worship must 
have the unity one senses in a great symphony, where a 
succession of movements express different moods, gay. som- 
ber, peaceful, struggling. 

Within unity there must be movement. It is not easy for 
people who acquire much of their knowledge through visual 
stimulation to concentrate in worship on an invisible pres- 
ence. The worshipper’s attention must be gripped, released, 
then gripped again. Feeling gains power in a movement. 
The opening of the worship service must be a vivid presen- 
tation of God: an act of praise through a hymn, a call to 
worship, an invocation, or all three. Each item must be 
brief and lead to the next, turning the soul upward, in- 
ward, outward. 

1 Winnifred Wygal, We Plan Our Own Worship Services, page 31. 
(This book is out of print but is obtainable in many libraries.) 

2 Henry Sloane Coffin, The Public Worship of God, Westminster 
Press, 1946. 
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Within movement rhythm—a two-fold beat, down and 
up, depicts God coming to his people, and their offering to 
him. This constant repetition, presented again and again in 
prayer and hymn, Scripture and sermon, keeps swinging 
the worshipper’s attention back to God. The alternation 
does not necessarily involve the artificial plan of speaking 
and then listening. The rhythm is in content as well as in 
form. 

Finally, corporate worship must have design.’ This point 
raises the question of form in ecumenical worship, to say 
nothing of worship in a Christian Association where Juda- 
ism and other faiths may be represented in the membership. 
We cannot deal here with the first part of the question, 
about which the Church has conferred and debated through- 
out its history. It has been suggested that in a Christian 
Association the choice of hymns be made so as not to of- 
fend. But a more positive way would be to be sure that 
members of various faiths are represented on the worship 
planning committee so that learning and appreciation of 
the great religious traditions can be shared. If Jewish mem- 
bers are willing a worship service in their tradition might 
be held. In such an atmosphere it should be readily under- 
stood that worship in the Christian Association should ex- 
press as clearly as possible the Christian faith of its mem- 
bers. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE LEADER 

The ritual of a service that is carefully planned and beau- 
tifully balanced can be spoiled by poor leadership. Most 
writers on this subject agree that the best plan is to have 
one leader conduct the entire service. It is an aid to con- 
centration for the worshippers to hear but one voice and 
see one face. One leader lends unity and dignity to a serv- 
ice and eliminates distractions. Special lighting effects. 
drama, verse-speaking choirs and other art forms should 
be used only after practice in small intimate groups and 
only when these are natural vehicles for the occasion. Par- 
ticipation in the service by all the people can be attained 
without startling effects used for the sake of variety. 

If the ceremonial depends so much upon the leader, we 
should consider his qualifications. He must be a prompt. 
dependable person, neat in appearance and sincere in spir- 
it. He must give time, thought and private prayer to his 
preparation. His voice should be strong, clear and pleasing 
and he must read or speak the words of the service with 
appreciation and conviction, so that their message will 
reach the worshippers. He must learn to be comfortable in 
the silences and help the congregation fill them with mean- 
ing by his example.* 


ON PRAYING TOGETHER 
The part of the worship service about which most of us 
feel hesitation is the prayers. This feeling is due perhaps to 
the marked differences among the branches of the Church 
*Thid., pp. 42-56. 'Wrygal, op. cit., p. 23. 
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on this matter. Whether we use written or extempore pray- 
er, we must make careful preparation. Dr. Coffin gives us 
several principles for the use of prayer in services, whether 
we select or write them: 

(1) Prayer should be comprehensive. The main elements 
of prayer should be included in the service—adoration, 
confession, assurance of pardon, thanksgiving, supplication, 
intercession, benediction. Of course there are occasions 
when one element should be emphasized, such as at Christ- 
mas or Easter. The order of the elements is important. 
When we have approached God with humility as his chil- 
dren and have recognized before him how far short we fall 
of answering his call to fellowship, then we can rejoice in 
his understanding forgiveness. Only then can we bring be- 
fore our loving Father our needs and desires and those of 
our fellows. 

(2) Prayer should have orderliness. It is helpful to the 
worshippers to present one matter at a time in prayer. The 
use of an appropriate “Address to the Deity,” and brief 
pauses, prepares the congregation to move to the next 
thought. This should be done pointedly but not too swiftly. 

(3) Concreteness is especially important in prayers of 
confession and thanksgiving. The skill of making prayers 
specific enough to evoke penitence and gratitude, and broad 
enough to be inclusive, comes only with study and experi- 
ence. 

(4) Freshness in thought and language is the main aim 
when the committee or leader writes prayers. But their 
prayers must be as dignified as the Scripture and as simple 
and appropriate. The stately rhythm of the General Thanks- 
giving in the Book of Common Prayer is a good example.® 


Two pieces of resource material which students have 
found helpful in private prayer as well as in preparation 
for group worship are: John Baillie, A Diary of Private 
Prayer, (Scribner) and W. R. Bowie, Lift Up Your Hearts, 
(Macmillan). 


COME, LET US WORSHIP 

We have a rare privilege in the Christian Association of 
sharing with members from many branches of the Church 
and from other faiths the rich heritage they bring to wor- 
ship. Each type of corporate worship influences the others 
but it is not our purpose to weaken the tradition of any one 
type when we seek ways to worship together. It will require 
deep commitment and continuous study by an alert com- 
mittee to lift the level of worship in the Association to the 
heights required by Christian faith. Let us worship “not 
only with our lips but in our lives’’——-in our personal rela- 
tions, in classroom performance, in social action. 


° Coffin, op. cit., pp. 7-96. 


By ROSALIE OAKES, National Student Secretary 
of the YWCA, traveling in the Southern Region. 
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Students of 


West Germany 


continued from page 11 


that we have descended from a past which Jesus prepared 
for us. We need also to direct our loyalty and vision to the 
future, in the sure knowledge that Jesus wants to build fur- 
ther that which he has begun with us. 


The problem of German rearmament 

(Questions arising out of the past and the future emerge 
more sharply in politics than in any other area of our life 
today. So it is with the problem of rearmament. which con- 
fronts German students with decisions which they them- 
selves have no power to influence. 

To the question of rearmament the students of yesterday. 
mindful of their own war experiences, answer with a clear 
“No.” But the younger students are confused in their search 
for genuine values. They have had no wartime experiences 
and note only that Allied propaganda, which “never again” 
wanted German soldiers in 1945, does want them today. 
Their thoughts run this-wise: “Perhaps the German soldier 
was better than the cartoon showed him to be.” . . . “Per- 
haps the rejected German tradition from Frederick the 
Great to Hitler wasn’t so bad after all.” .. . “The Korpora- 
tions they once forbade have come back all over again.” ... 


Underlying such thoughts of German young people is a 
longing for some ideal really worth striving toward. Also, 
there is a sense of injured pride which says, “The fellow 
who ridiculed our soldiers yesterday and praises them to- 
day has no integrity; he doesn’t respect us.” 

The questions asked by Christian students, however, are 
different. They phrase their thoughts in words like these: 
“Why did God destroy the Germany army? Does He want 
no more German soldiers?” “For what ought a German 
soldier fight today?” “Doesn’t God want Christians to work 


for peace instead of killing other human beings?” They 
remember their co-responsibility for the German East, for 
the Christians in the Soviet half of the world. The ESG’s 
constantly try to renew personal contacts with their brother 
groups in the Soviet zone (they held a church rally in Ber- 
lin in July 1951). They ask whether Christians should not 
further all possible ways in which God may wish to create 
peace, in spite of all difficulties. 


Is Christianity valid for today? 


All these questions wait. Where are the answers to be 
found? The Protestant Church provides no uniform direc- 
tives in such matters (as the Roman Catholic Church might 
do) but is split into “yes” and “no” groups. The West 
German student is urged to provide himself with as good 
information as possible and to allow his opinion to be 
constantly corrected by the facts of the case. He consults 
his Bible. hoping to find in it some guidance in this situ- 
ation. He inquires into the reality of the Church, in the 
hope that he can find in it a solid foundation for his spirit- 
ual thinking which may then serve to undergird his subjec- 
tive opinions, e.g., on the rearmament question. 

A student’s questions about the Bible, however, have 
been complicated by the present theological development in 
Germany, which tends toward a modern interpretation of 
the gospel records. The student who now asks the Bible for 
advice is faced with the return question, “How do you in- 
terpret the Bible?” Probably the most difficult spiritual 
challenge of all is not to shove the Bible aside in disap- 
pointment but to seek God’s help and His commands in it. 
and relate them to the world of today. This is possible only 
where people come together to live the fellowship of Christ. 
And so the last challenge to young German students is like 
the first: to enter into a living fellowship, inclusive of the 
Korporations, a fellowship where national problems can be 
discussed in common and opposing opinions can be gra- 
ciously recognized. This fellowship must be a brotherhood 
in Christ in which one may learn the spiritual power of the 
Bible. At the same time it must be a brotherhood where 
even the most personal individual problems of the students 
can be placed under God’s view, for | am convinced that 
the most vital spiritual challenges facing a student are those 
concerning his personal life. 


NATIONAL YOUNG CITIZEN’S COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION POLICY 


This new committee has headquarters in New York City. Its 


membership includes 75 young adults from all parts of the U.S.A. 
Its purpose is to work toward a fairer immigration policy than the 
one which carries the names of Senators McCarran and Walter. 
The effectiveness of the new committee will depend on its ability to 
work with and through national organizations and their members to 
awaken public interest and educate young people on the issues 
involved. 

NYCCIP offers program suggestions, materials, information, 
counsel and (when possible) speakers. Its chairman is William 
Stringfellow, who in 1948-49 was Chairman of the National Stu- 
dent Council of the YMCA. NYCCIP may be addressed at 134 
East 56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


For further information concerning the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Law of 1952 see Student Public Affairs 
News in The Intercollegian, February 1953. 
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\RE STUDENTS PAWNS OF HISTORY? Robert C. 
Dodds. Oct-4 


BEAT AND PULSE OF THIS STUDENT GENERA- 
TION, THE, Edward L. Nestingen. Apr-4 
uipLe, THE (Including Bible study) 
The Prophets, Our Contemporaries 
Lionel A. Whiston, Jr. Oct-8 
Why and How of Group Study—Nansie 
Blackie. Dee-22 
Job Hunting? Go to the Bible—John 
Oliver Nelson. Jan-9 
(nfolding Drama of the Bible (group 
study). Jan-23 
Book Reviews: The Unfolding Drama of 
the Bible. Mar-6 
Letters to Mark. Apr-17 
BISHOP, SHELTON HALE: The Healing Power 
of the Church. Nov-6 
BLACKIE, NANSIE: Why and How of Group 
Study. Dee-22 
BONTHIUS, ROBERT H.: Know Your Shell Self 
and Your Real Self. Sept-6 
BOOKS 
The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. Sept-18 
The Irony of American’ History—Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Oct-20 
The Christian Student and the Church— 
J. Robert Nelson, Editor. Nov-2] 

The Christian Student and the University 
J. Robert Nelson, Editor. Dee-17 
Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradi- 

tion ~Amos N. Wilder. Dee-17 
Why and How of Group Study—Nansie 
Blackie. Dec-20 
The Christian Reader —Stanley Kk. Stuber, 
Editor. Jan-17 
The Unfolding Drama of the’ Bible—Bern- 
hard W. Anderson. Mar-6 
Footprints in Travancore—Rowena Fer- 
guson. Apr-1l6 
liandbook for Conscientious Objectors. 
Apr-1l6 
Letters to Mark James D. Bryden. Apr-17 
The Service and Status of Women in the 
Churches—-Kathleen Bliss. Apr-17 
Autobiography of Prayer—Albert 
Edward Day. Apr-18 
lluman Crisis in the Kingdom of Coal 
Richard C. Smith. Apr-18 
Lists 
Suggestions for Study. Mar-8 
Summer Reading —George W. Forell, Wil- 
liam <A. Spurrier, Nathan <A. Seott. 
May-l6 
BROWN, FORREST: Bucknell University Chris- 
tian Association. Mar-16 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY CA (structure and pro- 
gram of). Mar-16 
BURGESS, DAVID S.: I Found My Calling in 
the Labor Movement. Apr-8 


CA--A REDEMPTIVE COMMUNITY, THE, Ray- 
mond S. Grant, Jr. Mar-4 
CALHOUN, ROBERT L.: The Day's Work as 
Christian Vocation. Jan-4 
CAMPUS COMMUNITY (Toward) 
“Unfinished Story of Creating Campus 
(ommunity’—Charles Lawrence. 
Feb-4 
The CA Redemptive Community 
Raymond S. Grant, Jr. Mar-4 
This Is Personal —-P. J. Rempel. Mar-10 


See also: February Jntercollegian 
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CASSADY, LOUISE SALE: Fellowship in Learn- 
ing. Dec-15 
CAVERT, INEZ M.: The Unity of the Church. 
Nov-10 
CHANGES IN THE SOUTH, George Rucker. 
Feb-18 
CHRISTIAN AND HIS VOCATION, THE (Edi- 
torial). Jan-3 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN THE UNIVERSITY, 
THE, Rebecca Ely and Ray Grant. Noy-18 
CHRISTIAN EVALUATION OF WESTERN CULTURE, 
a. Jan-22 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
What Makes Or Unmakes a Christian 
Student—Alexander Miller. Dec-4 
A Physician’s Faith (Vocation) —Park 
Jerauld White. Jan-10 
Seeing the World Afresh—Marion Cuth- 
bert. Apr-12 
The Meaning of the Resurrection —Henry 
Sloane Cofhin. Apr-10 
See also: “Vocation” 
‘HRISTMAS 
Campus-wide Celebration of Christmas 
(College of Pacific). Nov-23 
Christmas Worship Service. Dec-19 
CHURCHES AND THE UN, THE, Ernest Lefever. 
Nov-15 
CHURCH IS FOR SUNDAY AND LIFE IS SO DAILY, 
Richard R. Gay. Nov-8 
CHURCH MERGERS SINCE 1910. Novy-!1 
CHURCH, THE 
Why Go to Church? Nov-4, 5 
The Healing Power of the Church —Shel- 
ton Hale Bishop. Nov-6 
Church Is for Sunday and Life Is So 
Daily -Richard R. Gay. Nov-8 
The Unity of the Church —Inez M. Cavert. 
Nov-10 
Church Mergers Since 1910. Nov-1] 
Lay Christian Movements —Winnifred Wy- 
gal. Nov-13 
The Churches and the UN —Ernest Let- 
ever. Nov-15 
\ Worship Service. Novy-20 
Book Review: The Christian Student and 
the Church. Novy-21 
Program Cues —Nov-23 
SPAN: What Is Your Church Doing in 
Social Action? Nov-24 
Fellowship in Learning (In Church-re- 
lated Colleges) Louise Sale (Cassady. 
Dec-15 
Catholicism Redefined. Mar-14 
CLAGETT, THOMAS J.: A Dynamic Partnership 
of Faith and Action. Mar-15 
COACH SPEAKS HIS MIND, A, Harold S. Hunt. 
Sept-9 
COFFIN, HENRY SLOANE: The Meaning of the 
Resurrection. Apr-10 
CREATIVE FRONTIERS (in race relations on 
campus, 12 articles). Feb-1] 
CUTHBERT, MARION: Seeing the World Afresh. 
\pr-12 


D 

DATES. Kathy MeNiff, W. Longman. Sept-13 

DAYS WORK AS CHRISTIAN VOCATION, THE, 
Robert L. Calhoun. Jan-4 

DIETRICH de SUZANNE: International Dia- 
logue, Jan-6 

DOBYNS, LESTER L.: The Christian as a Stu- 
dent YMCA Secretary. Jan-13 

DODDS, ROBERT C.: Are Students Pawns of 
History? Oct-4 

DYNAMIC PARTNERSHIP OF FAITH AND ACTION, 
4, Thomas J. Clagett. Mar-15 


EASTER 
“Were you there when they crucified my 
Lord?” (Worship service). Apr-3 
The Meaning of the Resurrection —Henry 
Sloane Cofhn. Apr-10 


EBY, KERMIT: Pressures on Universities. 
Dec-10 
EDUCATION 
What Is Education? (Editiorial). Sept-3 
Majoring in Maturity—Edward Leroy 
Long, Jr. Sept-4 
What Is a “University”?—Ralph Douglas 
Hyslop. Dec-3 
What Makes or Unmakes a Christian Stu- 
dent—Alexander Miller. Dec-4 
Religious Emphasis—not for a week but 
all year long—Arnold S. Nash. Dec-6 
Who Controls the College—Hugo Thomp- 
son. Dec-8 
Pressures on Universities—-Kermit Eby. 
Dec-10 
Fellowship in Learning (in Church-related 
Colleges) —Louise Sale Cassady. Dec-15 
Book Review: The Christian Student and 
the University —J. R. Nelson, Editor. 
Dec-17 
Program Cues: “The Christian Student 
and the University.” Dec-20 
EHRENSPERGER, HAROLD: Come India. 
Oct-13 
ELY, REBECCA: Report, NSCY. Nov-18; On 
Being a Student. Mar-5 
EXPLOSIVE IDEA OF STUDENT EXCHANGE, THE, 
(Educational Exchange Program, U. S. 
Govt.). May-12 


F 


FELLOWSHIP IN LEARNING, Louise Sale Cas- 
sady. Dec-15 
FOR A MEANINGFUL SUMMER, 1953. Dec-12 
FRATERNITIES 
Fraternity? or Independent? Sept-14 
Help Week Replaces Hell Week (In- 
diana U.). Sept-15 
Fraternities Move Against Discrimination. 
Feb-7 
Creative Frontiers. Feb-1] 
Minorities Can Be Integrated—-Walter G. 
Muelder. Feb-16 
Pro—Con, Sororities, Fraternities. Mar-12 
FRESHMEN (see Sept. issue, 1952) 


G 
GAY, RICHARD R.: Church Is for Sunday and 
Life Is so Daily. Nov-8 
GENERAL COMMITTEE OF WscF (India), Nancy 
Simons. May-6 
GLOSSARY OF ECUMENICAL TERMS. Nov-12 
GRANT, JR., RAYMOND s.: Report, NSCY. 
Nov-18 
The CA— A Redemptive Community. Mar-4 


H 

HEALING POWER OF THE CHURCH, THE, Shel- 
ton Hale Bishop. Nov-6 

HELP-WEEK REPLACES HELL WEEK. Sept-15 

HERBST, SUE ALLEN: Fraternity or Indepen- 
dent? Sept-14 

HISTORY IN THE MAKING (Inter-group rela- 
tions on Campus). Feb-6 

HUDNUT, JR., WILLIAM H.: You Don't Have to 
Drink. Sept-12 

HUMPHREY, HUBERT H.: Peace Is Dynamic. 
May-9 

HUNT, HAROLD s.: 
Mind, Sept-9 

HYSLOP, RALPH poUGcLAS: What Is a “Uni- 
versity) ? Dee-3 


\ Coach Speaks His 


| FOUND MY CALLING IN THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT, David S. Burgess. Apr-8 
INTEGRATION OF MINORITIES 
Meet the World on Your Campus — Richard 
MeClure. Sept-16 
Seeing Through World Tensions —Alfred 
McClung Lee. Oct-16 
“Thy Neighbor as Thyself’ (Worship). 
Feb-3 


Continued on next page 
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INDEX Continued 


Unfinished Story of Creating Campus Com- 


munity (Editorial)—Charles R. Law- 
rence. Feb-5 
History in the Making (Inter-group rela- 
tionships). Feb-6 
Creative Frontiers. Feb-11 
Minorities Can Be Integrated—Walter G. 
Muelder. Feb-16 
Program Cues: “Integration of Minority 
Groups.” Feb-22 
INTERNATIONAL DIALOGUE, Suzanne de Die- 
trich. Jan-6 


J 


JAPANESE STUDENTS BUILD T.B. SANATORIUM 
IN TOKYO. Oct-15 


K 
KNOW YOUR SHELL SELF AND YOUR REAL SELF, 
Robert H. Bonthius. Sept-6 
KOHN, JR., NATHAN: 75,000 Different Jobs. 
Jan-15 


L 


LABOR MOVEMENT 
I Found My Calling in the Labor Move- 
ment—David S. Burgess. Apr-8 
Book Review: Human Crisis in the King- 
dom of Coal. Apr-18 
LAY CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS, Winnifred Wy- 
gal. Nov-13 
LEADERSHIP 
See: March /ntercollegian 
LEE, ALFRED MCCLUNG: Seeing Through World 
Tensions. Oct-16 
LEFEVER, ERNEST: The Churches and the UN. 
Nov-15 
LONG, JR., EDWARD LEROY: Majoring in Ma- 
turity. Sept-4 
Bits and Barbs. Mar-20; Apr-20; May-23 


Mc 


MCCLURE, RICHARD: Meet the World on Your 
Campus. Sept-16 

MCFEELEY, W. M.: The Christian in Industry. 
Jan-12 


M 


MAJORING IN MATURITY, 
Long, Jr. Sept-4 
MEANING OF THE RESURRECTION, THE, Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Apr-10 
MEN-WOMEN RELATIONS 
Tips from Seniors: Dates—Kathy McNiff 
and William Longman. Sept-13 
Marrying Across Faith Lines—Jesse Wil- 
liam Stitt. Novy-17 
MILLER, ALEXANDER: What Makes or Un- 
makes a Christian Student. Dec-4 
MINORITIES CAN BE INTEGRATED, Walter G. 
Muelder. Feb-16 
MUELDER, WALTER G.: Minorities Can Be In- 
tegrated. Feb-16 


Edward LeRoy 


NASH, ARNOLD s.: Religious Emphasis—not 
for a week but all year long. Dec-6 

NELSON, JOHN OLIVER: Job Hunting? Go to 
the Bible. Jan-9 


OAKES, ROSALIE: Worship is the Most Sig- 
nificant Activity of the Human _ Spirit. 
Apr-19; May-18 
ON BEING A STUDENT, Rebecca Ely. Mar-5 


P 
PEACE 
What’s Wrong With Peace? (Editorial) 
—Edward L. Nestingen. Oct-3 
Peace Is Dynamic—Hubert H. Humphrey. 
May-9 
PERSONAL GROWTH 
Majoring in Maturity—Edward 
Long, Jr. Sept-4 


LeRoy 
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Your Shell Self and Your Real Self— 
Robert H. Bonthius. Sept-6 
Home Ties, Loosened but Not Lost—Adele 
Starbird. Sept-1l 
You Don’t Have to Drink—William H. 
Hudnut, Jr. Sept-12 
Seeing the World Afresh—Marion Cuth- 
bert. Apr-12 
PIONEERING WAY IN RACE RELATIONS, THE, 
Celestine L. Smith. Feb-10 
PLANNING THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION PRO- 
GRAM 
Organizing a CEC. Oct-24 
On Being a Student. Mar-5 
Bucknell CA, (program of). Mar-16 
Spring Planning. Mar-19 
Worship, activity of human spirit. Apr-19 
Worship, planning. May-18 
Study Conference, NY SCM. Apr-21 
See: Program Cues 
POETRY 
By Pierre Henri Delattre. Oct-21; Feb-21 
By W. Burnett Easton, Jr. Mar-14 
By D. Linegar. Apr-14 
By Edward Sanford Martin. Apr-14 
Book Review: Modern Poetry and_ the 
Christian Tradition—Amos N. Wilder. 
Dec-17 
POLITICS 
U.S.A. Role in the World: Negative and 
Positive—Fred W. Riggs. Oct-6 
Election Preview—Norman Thomas. Oct-10 
Student Political Convention (Minnesota 
YMCA). Oct-12 
Seeing Through World Tensions—Alfred 
McClung Lee. Oct-16 
Dartmouth Christian Union PAC—Richard 
C. Schroeder. Mar-20 
PRESSURES ON UNIVERSITIES, Eby. 
Dec-10 
PROGRAM CUES 
A Year’s Program. Sept-23 
Nature of the World Struggle. Oct-18 
The Student and the Church. Nov-23 
The University. Dec-20 
Faith and the Day’s Work. Jan-24 
Integrating Minorities. Feb-22 
Faith and Campus Life. Mar-24 
Several program suggestions. Apr-22 
PROPHETS, OUR CONTEMPORARIES, THE, Lionel 
A. Whiston, Jr. Oct-8 


Kermit 


RACE RELATIONS 
The Pioneering Way in Race Relations— 
Celestine L. Smith. Feb-10 
Changes in the South—George 
Feb-18 
RAITT, JOHN: Christian as an Actor. Jan-12 
RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS (not for a week but all 
year), Arnold S. Nash. Dec-6 
REMPEL, P. J.: This Is Personal. Mar-10 
RIGGS, FRED W.: U.S.A. Role in the World: 
Negative and Positive. Oct-6 
RUCKER, GEORGE: Changes in_ the 
Feb-18 


Rucker. 


South. 


S 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEGRO STUDENTS. Apr-23 

SCREWTAPE: A letter from a Devil. Nov-4 

SEEING THE WORLD AFRESH, Marion Cuthbert. 
Apr-12 

SEEING THROUGH WORLD TENSIONS, Alfred Me- 
Clung Lee. Oct-16 

SOCIAL ACTION 
For a Meaningful Summer, in 1953. Dec-12 
Bucknell CA (program of). Mar-16 
Dartmouth Christian Union PAC. Mar-21 
See also: SPAN; October, February /n- 

tercollegian 

STARBIRD, ADELE: Home Ties, Loosened but 
Not Lost. Sept-11 

STEERE, DOUGLAS: Three Impossible Lives. 
Apr-6 


STUDENT PUBLIC AFFAIRS NEWS: (SPAN) 
Why Political Action is Important. Sept-24 
Starting a CEC. Oct-24 
Church in Social Action. Nov-24 
Issues Before the 83rd Congress. Dec-24 
The McCarran-Walter Law. Feb-24 
Refuting Attacks on UN. Apr-24 
Vital Economic Issues. May-24 

STUDENTS (Analysis of Contemporary Gener. 
ation) 

Are Students Pawns of History ?—Robert 
C. Dodds. Oct-4 

The CA, A Redemptive Community— 
Raymond S. Grant, Jr. Mar-4 

The Beat and Pulse of This Student Gener. 
ation—Edward L. Nestingen. Apr-4, 15 

STUDENTS OF WEST GERMANY, Kurt Wiegering. 
May-10 

STUDENT YMCA-YWCA MOVEMENT 
The CA—A_ Redemptive Community— 

Raymond S. Grant, Jr. Mar-4 
On Being a Student—Rebecca Ely. Mar-5 
Bucknell University Christian Association 
—Structure and Program’ of.—Forrest 
Brown. Mar-1l6 
Installation Service for New Officers of a 
Student YMCA, YWCA or CA. Mar-23 

SUMMER PROJECTS 
For a Meaningful Summer, in 1953. Dec-12 
From Each, According to His Ability 
(students-in-industry project, Milton-Free- 
water, Oregon)—Barbara Snyder. Jan-21 


Summer In Europe—Luther H. Harsh- 

barger. May-14 
T 

THIRD WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH 

Come to India, Harold Ehrensperger. 
Oct-13 

Travancore Program Centers In Bible. 
Jan-22 


A Dynamic Partnership of Faith and 
Action, Thomas J. Clagett. Mar-15 
Footprints in Travancore (Book Review). 

Apr-16 
Third World Conference of Christian 
Youth—Leila Anderson, Miriam Willey, 
M. M. Thomas, Herbert Donovan. May-3, 
7 ine, 
U 


U.S.A. ROLE IN THE WORLD, NEGATIVE AND 
positive, Fred W. Riggs. Oct-6 
UN, THE 
The Churches and the UN 
fever. Nov-15 
Refute Unjust Attacks Against the United 
Nations (SPAN). Apr-24 
UNITY OF THE CHURCH, THE, Inez M. Cavert. 
Nov-10 


Ernest Le- 


V 
VOCATION 

The Day’s Work As Christian Vocation— 
Robert L. Calhoun. Jan-4 

International Dialogue (on Christian 
Vocation)——Suzanne De Dietrich. Jan-6 

Job Hunting? Go to the Bible—John 
Oliver Nelson. Jan-9 

A Physician’s Faith—Park Jerauld White. 
Jan-10 

The Christian as: Business Man; Actor; 
Scientist; Minister; YMCA _ Secretary; 
Missionary. Jan-12 

75.000 Different Jobs—Nathan Kohn, Jr. 
Jan-15 

Program Cues: “Christian Faith and the 
Day’s Work.” Jan-24 

So You’re Thinking of a Career in the 
YWCA? Feb-23 

Three Impossible Lives: Matilda Wrede, 
Albert Schweitzer, Jane Addams. Apr-6 


Continued on next page 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


BITS AND BARBS 


e One is often tempted to wonder what 
the contemporary man regards as superla- 
tively important. It is axiomatic that men 
will be most actively concerned over the 
things they cherish most. This is a placid 
truth until one ponders the fact that po- 
litical and cultural loyalties raise far 
more interest today than religious loy- 
alties do. This is certainly obvious in to- 
talitarian lands, but even in our country 
it is sobering to realize that heresy is 
now defined in terms of political devia- 
tion rather than religious, and that a man 
can publicly blaspheme God with com- 
parative immunity, in contrast with the 
results of refusal to observe the rituals 
of patriotic custom. There is ample place 
in Christian faith for healthy patriotism, 
but a culture that puts its secular loyal- 
ties above its religious ones has long 
since become idolatrous. 


& In our town (and it is not unlike 
many others) we had no difficulty ar- 
ranging a common passion service last 
Good Friday to commemorate the death 
of Christ, but we were unable to find 
common unity to sit with Christ at the 
last supper on Maundy Thursday. The 
communion services had to be separate 
for clear and understandable reasons of 
not insignificant import. In this impasse, 
which is the problem of the total church, 
none of us was callous enough not to be 
offended or virtuous enough to be able to 
offer a feasible solution to the dilemma. 


INDEX Continued 


I Found My Calling in the Labor Move- 
ment—David S. Burgess. Apr-8 


W 
WHAT IS A “UNIVERSITY?” Ralph Douglas 
Hyslop. Dec-3 
WHAT MAKES OR UNMAKES A CHRISTIAN STU- 
pENT, Alexander Miller. Dec-4 
WHISTON, JR., LIONEL A.: The Prophets, Our 
Contemporaries. Oct-8 
WHO CONTROLS THE COLLEGE, Hugo Thomp- 
son. Dec-8 
WIEGERING, KURT: Students of West Ger- 
many. May-10 
WORLD AFFAIRS 
Meet the World on Your Campus— 
Richard McClure. Sept-16 
What’s Wrong With Peace? (Editorial) 
Edward L. Nestingen. Oct-3 
Are Students Pawns of History ?—Robert 
C. Dodds. Oct-6 
U.S.A. Role in the World, Negative and 
Positive—Fred W. Riggs. Oct-6 
Seeing Through World Tensions—Alfred 
McClung Lee. Oct-16 
The Nature of the World Struggle (Sug- 
gestions for study). Oct-18 
Christians in the World Struggle (Wor- 
ship Service). Oct-23 
Also see: SPAN 
WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Perhaps this points out again that man 
has continual need for the mercy of God 
because of human sin, and can appro- 
priate that mercy because of his capacity 
to recognize his need. Surely it is better 
that we repent of our sin, even separately, 
before the table of Christ, than that we 
follow the suggestions of the secularists 
and express our unity by not kneeling 
at all. 


®& Three things should be borne in mind 
regarding the matter of Communism in 
schools and colleges. First, most of the 
Communism began back in the late thir- 
ties and early forties when it was not as 
apparent as now that the Communist Party 
is the agent of an international conspir- 
acy rather than an expression of a domes- 
tic heresy. For much of that early period 
we were official allies of Russia in a war 
against Germany and Japan. Secondly, 
the fear which indiscriminate witch hunts 
will sow among many teachers will stifle 
that freedom of thought and inquiry that 
makes for healthy academic life. And 
thirdly, the subversive teacher can have 
little influence on people who are on their 
guard. The real defense against the Com- 
munist danger is an informed popula- 
tion. If we cannot have confidence in the 
native shrewdness of students who refuse 
to get sucked into false movements, then 
we cannot have much faith in the future 
of American democracy. 


Edward Le Roy Long, Jr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Ethics, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


See: Oct-13; Jan-22; Mar-15; May-3, 8, 
incl. 

WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, THE 
Latin American Study Conference. Dec-20 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 

Jan-18 
General Committee Meeting (India). 
May-6 

WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND 

Japanese Students Build T. B. Sanatorium. 
Oct-15 
WSSF Aids Korean Students. Mar-22 

WorRSHIP (Articles) 

The Healing Power of the Church, Shel- 
ton Hale Bishop. Nov-6 

Worship: “The Most Significant Activity 
of the Human Spirit.” Rosalie Oakes. 
Apr-19; May-18 

WORSHIP (Services) 

Beginning the College Year. Sept-20 

Christians in the World Struggle. Oct-23 

The Church. Nov-20 

Christmas Service. Dec-19 

Observance of the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students. Jan-18 

“Thy Neighbor as Thyself.” Feb-3 

Installation Service for New Officers. 
Mar-23 

“Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord?” Apr-3 

WYGAL, WINNIFRED: Lay Christian Move- 
ments. Nov-13 


STUDENTS! 
TEACHERS! 


GO TO EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER 


Space Available on 
Special Student Ships 


S. S. AROSA KULM 
M/S ANNA SALEN 
M/S SKAUBRYN 


eastbound westbound 
June 9 Aug. 11 
June 16 Aug. 24 
June 24 Sept. 2 
July 4 Sept. 28 


Also other dates 


$135 up 


Council on Student Travel 


179 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
REctor 2-0936 


Can you answer 
these questions? 


e What must a Protestant do if he or she 
marries a Roman Catholic? 


e Why can’t a Roman Catholic interpret the 
Bible for himself? 


¢ Do Roman Catholics believe in religious 
liberty in countries they govern? 


¢ Why do they believe Mary, like Christ, 
was immaculately conceived? 


e Can the Pope excommunicate Protestants? 


Many of your questions about Roman 
Catholicism are answered in— 


PRIMER ON 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
FOR 


PROTESTANTS 


A careful survey of the basic Prot- 
estant-Roman Catholic differences with 
the why in every case. Authentic. Ob- 
jective $2.50 


Order NOW from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway « New York City 7 
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Reproduced by permission, copr. 1951 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


To keep abreast of developments 
concerning economic controls and 
tarifis, read U.S. News and World 
Report or a daily newspaper such as 
The New York Times, both of which 
are available in college libraries. 

For Bernard Baruch’s recommen- 
dations concerning standby economic 
controls in case of a national emer- 
gency, see The New York Times, 
March 24, 1953, pages 1 and 28. 


Student Public Affairs News is prepared by the Committee on Effective Citizenship of the National Student Council of the YMCA and 
YWCA., It brings information and suggestions for action concerning public issues. Christian judgment and action by citizens constitutes 
one span in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. 


VITAL ECONOMIC ISSUES 


To the average citizen the present may seem to be a time for watchful waiting with re- 
spect to economic developments in the United States and abroad. Business forecasts for 
the year 1953 are on the whole optimistic. Barring a sudden international disaster the 
country's prosperity looks quite safe. Yet it would be wrong for committees on effective 
citizenship or other groups of citizens interested in public affairs to remain inactive in 
shaping government policies during this period. Congressmen are caught between campaign 
promises to cut taxes and balance the budget and the realities of international commit- 
ments and defense spending. They need help from the people in dealing with important 
problems. Two pieces of legislation now under consideration are related to domestic eco- 
nomic controls and international trade: 


Economic controls 

Without waiting for the expiration (April 30) of the law governing controls on wages, 
prices, rents and allocation of materials, the administration ordered immediate relaxation 
of these controls. By mid-March the Office of Price Stabilization had ended price controls 
on all consumer goods and foods, and on most industrial materials inclusive of copper, 
aluminum and many steel products. Prices on many decontrolled 
items began at once to rise. On April 8 the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee (Senator Homer Capehart, Chairman) voted 
12-3 to give President Eisenhower authority to impose a 90-day 
freeze on prices and wages in the event of a grave national emer- 
gency. Experience shows that in a national emergency the cost of 
living soars before machinery can be set up to control it, e.g., Pearl 
Harbor and Korea. In a period of international uncertainty the 
country cannot afford to be without the legislative authority to act 
quickly to control prices, wages and the allocation of materials. 


SUGGESTED ACTION— 


Support the bill for standby legislation to permit quick action 
on economic controls in case of a national emergency. Write: 
to your Senator and to Senator Homer Capehart, Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Watch the cost of living during the months ahead. If there are 
increases in the costs of food, clothing, housing or college tui- 
tion or other things you pay for, report the facts to your con- 
gressmen. The campus Committee on Effective Citizenship may 
wish to submit additional information to congressmen. 


Reciprocal trade agreements 

The slogan Trade not Aid is catching hold both here and abroad. 
CEC’s will want to emphasize the word trade in this slogan. There 
is evidence that most important business and industrial groups 
today are supporting the rewriting of our tariff laws, the lowering 
of all rates and the elimination of many tariffs. Only a few indus- 
tries are demanding “special protection from foreign competition.” 
Others realize that sales abroad are necessary for the health of U.S. economy and that 
other countries need to find markets here to obtain dollars with which to buy U.S. products. 


SUGGESTED ACTION— 

The Reciprocal Trades Agreements Act expires June 30. Support its extension with the 
lowering of tariffs and the elimination of other sections that restrict trade. Write: Sen- 
ator Eugene D. Millikan, Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, Washington, D. C.; 
Representative Daniel A. Reed, Chairman, House Committee on Ways and Means, 


Washington, D. C. 


Conclusion 
A sound economy free from inflation at home, plus encouragement of reciprocal trade 
can bring prosperity beyond anything we have ever known before. —CLARA A. HarpIN 
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